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at hand. While she expressed some sense of, shame about her temper tantrums, she had
little or no remorse for having stolen money from her father.
Mary was the youngest child of a German-American farm family. The father, aged
sixty-six years, and the mother, aged fifty-five, had immigrated to the United States
a few years after their marriage. They purchased a dairy farm, where the family had
resided for twenty-five years. The father had always made a good living, though he
frequently complained about his debts and taxes. There were nine children in all, seven
daughters and two sons. All but the eldest (deceased) were born in this country.
The family situation had been one of almost constant conflict. Mr. Huber ruled his
wife and children with an iron hand. He was a severe and unbending peasant authori-
tarian who worked hard and expected all his family to do the same. In fact, he was so
overbearing and even cruel, so given to violent outbursts of temper and physical
punishment, that all the other children except Mary had left home as soon as they
could manage to do so. The wife was a fair housekeeper but showed signs of severe
treatment and looked to be twenty years beyond her actual age. On two occasions,
at the entreaties of her older daughters, she had left home, but had returned when her
husband had promised to be more kindly.
Upon investigation it was found that thre6 of the daughters had previously been
involved in criminal conduct. Two of them had served short terms in the state re-
formatory for women on sex charges; and another daughter was known to the police
to have been involved in like misconduct but had escaped conviction. At ihe time
of Mary's difficulties these sisters had all settled down- apparently to fairly normal
living.
Since Mary was the only child left at home, the father insisted on her helping him
on the farm when she was not in school. She was obliged to rise before five o'clock
every morning in order to do some of the milking and to aid in making deliveries.
She then had to hurry a mile to school, and was frequently scolded by the teacher
for being tardy. She was given no allowance for lunches, but her mother usually gave
her unbuttered slices of bread which she might eat at noon. She often threw this
would-be lunch away rather than face the ridicule of the other children, who taunted
her about her fare. She had few if any clothes except the cast-off garments of her
sisters. She was forbidden any recreation because both her father and her mother
expressed their fears that she might become "wild like her sisters had been." But
Mary later told the psychologist of attending school and neighborhood parties by
pretending to be going to confession.
At the Girls' Club Mary met several older and sexually sophisticated girls who
filled her with stories of adventure and of thrills at drinking and sexual parties.
Much of this was pure fiction, but it greatly impressed this country girl, who had long
dreamed of romance and excitement as a way of getting out of an unpleasant life of
hard work and family conflict. But Mary herself proved to be a trouble-maker at the
club. She became a bearer of tales; she lied with ease; she was quarrelsome and ex-
tremely quick-tempered and easily developed the habit of accusing others of abusing
her.
The court put Mary on probation, and a plan was made to place her in a boarding
home for a few months. During the informal hearing in the judge's chambers, when
the plan for Mary was discussed and the decision announced about the boarding
home and about the requirement for the father to pay in part for Mary's keep, the